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FOREWORD 


Interest in the study of Buddhism has been increasing in the West 
during the past few decades. Many books on life of the Buddha and his 
teachings written by Western scholars as well as by the learned in the 
Orient have been published in several languages during these years, but 
the demand for more elucidative literature on all aspects of Buddhism is 
increasing daily. 


Not all books written on Buddhism have done justice to the subject. 
While many Western scholars have done yeomen service in spreading 
knowledge about Buddhism in many parts of the world, at least a few of 
them have misrepresented the Buddha and his teachings, perhaps not 
intentionally but due to their inadequate understanding of the intricate 
teachings and its culture. Some scholars have expressed the view that 
Theravada Buddhism is ascetic and a-social, meaning that its teachings 
have little relevance in the day-do-day living of its adherents. 


A glimpse through the Pali Cannon will show us that the Buddha 
during his forty-five years of missionary activity, moved very closely with 
people from all walks of life preaching to them and discussing with them 
many problems relating to all aspects of social life-economical, political, 
sociological, ethical, psychological and moral. He campaigned to establish 
the supremacy of the human being; he maintained that all human beings 
are equal by birth and that only their actions elevated or depraved them; he 
preached against all sorts superstitions beliefs and dogmatic views that 
prevailed during his time; he was very vociferous to condemn the social 
injustices and infringement of human rights. 


In this book an attempt is made to explain the fundamentals of 
Buddhism to show that they are very relevant in our daily living. 


W. G. Weeraratne 
71, Mihiri Pedesa 
Asiri Uyana 
Moratuwa 

Sri Lanka 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE THREE REFUGES 


Buddhism teaches a practical way of life based on 
unbounded love and friendship (metta) to all sentient beings 
and objective understandings of things (pamifa). It purports to 
teach man the way to derive the highest benefit of human 


existence for the welfare of the individual and society. 


A person becomes an initiate into Buddhism by voluntarily 
accepting the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha as his three 
refuges. When he says “I take refuge in the Buddha”, it 
amounts to an undertaking to learn about the Buddha, the 
founder of the movement known as Buddhism, to understand 
the Buddha’s personality intimately to emulate him to become 
a virtuous and disciplined man. 


When he says “I take refuge in the Dhamma”, it amounts 
to an undertaking to learn the doctrine taught by the Buddha 
so that he can utilize that knowledge of the Dhamma to analyse 
and understand himself, to overcome the diverse short comings 
that are in him, protect and develop to maturity whatever 
virtues that are already found in him and to cultivate and nature 
virtues that are not found in him. 


When he says “I take refuge in the Sangha”, it amounts to 
an undertaking to study the lives of the disciples of the Buddha 
who perfected themselves in virtue with sincerity and courage 
by following the way of life advocated in the their footsteps to 
become a perfect man. 


Who is Buddha? 


The word Buddha means the Awakened One, the Enlightened 
One, the One who understood the world in its true perspective. 
This is an epithet used to describe a man who lived in North 
India over two thousand five hundred and twenty eight years 
ago. Siddhattha Gotama was born in the year 624 B.C. as 
son of Suddhodana, the raja “chief” of the Sakyan clan of 
Kapilawatthu, situated on the eastern fringe of the kingdom 
of Kosala in North East India. Siddhattha Gotama’s mother 
was Maha Maya who died seven days after he was born. The 
infant child was thereafter fostered by Prajapati Gotami, 
Maha Maya’s sister, who later became Suddhodana’s second 
wife. Suddhodana being a very wealthy ruler, brought up 
the child in luxury and comfort. When Siddhattha was sixteen 
years old he married Yasodhara, daughter of the Sakyan 
Suppabuddha, his maternal uncle. A son by the name of 
Rahula was born to them. 


Being very intelligent, curious and kind by nature, 
Siddhattha was sympathetically disposed to everything that 
was happening around him. The great luxury and comfort 
provided by the vagrant father could not distract young 
Siddhattha from observing the poverty and suffering of the 
common man, both within and without the palace walls. He 
was greatly moved and perturbed by these things and his 
attention was drawn more and more to the observation and — 
analytical study of the inherent misery of this world. So when 
he was twentynine years old the conflict within him grew acute 
and came to a climax. He decided to leave his father’s 
luxurious mansion in secret to become a world-forsaking 
wandering ascetic in search of Truth. He was then twenty- 
nine years old. 


Having left the palace in secret in accompanied by his 
trusted and devoted attendant Channa, he discarded all his 
valuable ornaments and royal garments, cut off the hair and 
beard and draping himself in an ascetic’s grab, embarked on a 
long search for a true and worthy philosophy of life that is 
capable of ensuring lasting peace and happiness. 


He first joined a team of religious men led by Alara 
Kalama. Enrolling himself as a student under this teacher 
Siddhattha learnt what Alara Kalama had to teach him and 
trained himself diligently in his system and before long reached 
the peak of mental development that was taught by Alara 
Kalama. But Siddhattha was not satisfied with what he had 
achieved, as this teaching could not guide him to understand 
the problems he was determined to solve. So he left Alara 
Kalama and joined another reputed teacher by named 
Uddakka Ramaputta. There, too, he learnt and practiced 
what Uddakka Ramaputta had to teach him. Uddakka 
Ramaputta’s teachings took him one step forward from Alara 
Kalama’s but that was insufficient for Siddhattha’s quest. 
Having left Uddakka Ramaputta too, he roamed about for 
some time till he met a band of five ascetics who were 
practicing very rigorous forms of self-mortification with the 
aim of realizing the Truth. He joined them and in their 
company practiced extreme forms of self-torture, denying to 
the body even its very basic needs. These practices were 
continued for six years, but Truth did not dawn on him so by 
the process of trial and error, he came to the conclusion that 
Truth cannot be reliased even through self-mortification. 


He gave up self mortification, took in sufficient food to 
regain his lost strength, washed himself clean, draped himself 
in clean raiment and seated in the cool shade of an assattha 
tree embarked on a course of meditation with the firm 
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determination not to leave that seat until Truth was realized. 
As he kept on mediating he was able to contro] the movements 
of his mind gradually until he achieved complete mastery over 
his mind. He developed super-knowledge (abhinna) through 
which he understood the true nature of all phenomena as 
impermanent (anicca), unsatisfactory (dukkha), devoid of any 
permanent essence (anatta) and dependent in origination 
(paticca samuppanna). He was now a Buddha, an 
Enlightened Being. One who has complete and true knowledge 
of things as they really are (yathabhuta nana). 


In the first discourse he preached to the five ascetics after 
attaining Enlightenment — “the Discourse of the setting in 
motion of the Wheel of Righteousness” (Dhamma 
cakkappavattana Sutta) — the Buddha set down all the basic 
idea about his experience in his search for Truth. He declared 
that reiterated existence or “faring on” (samsara) is full of 
suffering. This idea he elaborated by saying that birth is 
suffering. Old age is suffering. Ill-health is suffering, death is 
suffering, separation from loved ones is suffering, union with 
the disagreeable is suffering, not to get what one desires is 
suffering, in short everything connected with the fivefold 
categories of grasping-life-is suffering. 


All this suffering connected with life is causally conditioned 
or dependently originated, and its basic cause is the threefold _ 
thirst (tanha) namely thirst for sense gratification 
(kamatanha), thirst for existence (bhavatanha) and thirst for 
annihilation (vibhavatanha). 


It is only by subduing and eradicating this craving that one 
can overcome suffering inherent in life and enjoy perfect 
happiness. 


The path to the attainment of this happiness is the Middle 
Path (majhima patipada) which steers clear of the two 
extremes of self-mortification and self-indulgenence. The 
Middle Path consists of eight components. viz., 


Right Views 

Right Thoughts 

Right Speech 

Right Action 

Right Livelihood 

Right Effort 

Right Mindfulness and 

Right Concentration of mind. 


BAAD Wa SY = 


The five ascetics with whom the ascetic Gotama practiced 
rigorous forms of asceticism before he became a Buddha were 
the first to become the Buddha’s disciples. 


Five affluent young men Yasa, Vimala, Subahu, Punnaji 
and Gavampati formed the second group of young seekers 
after Truth to become the Buddha’s disciples. A further group 
of fifty young men-all Yasa’s friends — followed suit become 
the disciples of the Buddha when news reached them about 
the ordination of Yasa and his four companions. So within 
weeks of the Buddha’s attaining supreme knowledge, a group 
of sixty, all young vigorous and intelligent, became the 
Buddha’s followers and with the Buddha Himself, the 
congregation now consisted of sixty-one. 


The Buddha summoned this group of sixty disciples and 
admonished them thus: 


“Tl am freed now, monks of all fetters, human and divine, 
and so are you. So, wanderforth to preach, the Dhamma for 
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the benefit of the multitude, for the happiness of the multitude, 
through compassion to the world at large. Go in all directions, 
and let not two take the same path. Preach to the world this 
doctrine good in the beginning, good in the middle and good 
at the end, which proclaims the noble living (brahmacariya). 
There are in the world men with stain in them who will benefit 
by this doctrine. I too shall go in the direction of Uruvela to 
preach the Dhamma.” 


The Buddha, was thirty five years old when he realized the 
Truth. The missionary career started with a bans of sixty 
disciples persisted until death of the Buddha at the ripe old 
age eighty. During these forty five years the Buddha journeyed 
on foot in India in the entire lower Gangetic basin from the 
highland region of Chotanagpur in Behar as far as the foot 
hills of the Himalayas in the north, preaching His newly found 
doctrine (Dhamma) to people from all walks of life. Many 
joined Him to follow a strict religious life as members in his 
dispensation and many became His followers as lay supporters. 


When the Buddha was about to die, feeble and worn out 
due to old age, the disciples were much worried, since no 
successor had been named to take the place of the Buddha 
after His death. The disciples made a request regarding this 
matter, but the Buddha refused to accede saying that the 
teaching (Dhamma) has been well proclaimed by Him and © 
that the Dhamma will take His place as the teacher and guide 
when He was no more. 


What is the Dhamma? 


Dhamma is what the Buddha preached. All discussions 
that took place between the Buddha and people in diverse walks 
of life, all the discourses he preached and the rules of discipline 
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(vinaya) He laid down on various occasions for the guidance 
of His disciples are contained in what is named “The Three 
Baskets” (tipitaka) of the Canon. 


The Canon as we find it today was not there when the 
Buddha was alive. The necessity for such a thing was not 
there at that time. The Buddha was for such a thing was not 
there at that time. The Buddha was the sole authority about 
his Teachings and any problem could be referred to Him 
personally for clarification and elucidation. But since no 
successor was named to take the place of the Buddha after His 
Demise, the necessity arose to have the teachings codified 
authoritatively, so that the teachings or the Dhamma-vinaya 
could take the place of the departed Master. 


It was three months after the demise of the Buddha that the 
disciples convened a convocation to agree upon and codify 
the teachings of the Buddha. Five hundred senior and learned 
disciples rehearsed the teachings for six months under the 
patronage of king Ajatasattu and of Magadha. In this 
convocation Venerable Ananda and Venerable Upali who 
were very close to the Buddha and who had heard Him 
preaching on many occasions took the lead in the reciting. 
The former recited the discourses and the latter the rules of 
discipline exactly as they had heard them directly from the 
Buddha Himself. These were rehearsed in unison by the 
assembly if monks and after careful editing and 
systematization, were codified, as the authoritative teachings 
of the Buddha. The teachings were again revised, edited and 
systematized a hundred years, and two hundred and eighteen 
years after the demise of the Buddha respectively. The 
Buddhist Canon as we have it today contains what was 
rehearsed and systematized at these convocations. It is a vast 
and voluminous literature consisting of three major divisions 
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called the Three Baskets (tipitaka). They are: 


1. Vinaya (the rules of discipline) 
2. Sutta (the discourses) and 
3. Abhidhamma (the higher teachings). 


The Vinaya Pitaka contains rules of conduct for the 
disciples who undertake to live a full religious life according 
to the Dhamma. It also contains all guidelines for the general 
administration of the institution of the Order of monks and 
nuns. 


The Sutta Pitaka contains discourses on a variety if subjects 
ranging from social ethics, morality, religion. folklore and 
popular beliefs. There are many discourses and discussions 
wherein the religious beliefs of many contemporary religious 
groups were examined and refuted by the Buddha. The main 
doctrines of Buddhism such as anicca, dukkha, anatta, 
paticcasamuppada, kamma, samsara and Nibbana are also 
discussed in many of these discourses. 


The Abhidhamma Pitaka consisting of seven major books 
does not treat of any new material, but it has systematised, 
classified, analysed and synthesized the basic doctrinal material 
as found scattered in the Sutta Pitaka. In other words it is a 
specialized study of the doctrinal data found on the Sutta 
Pitaka. 


What is Sangha? 


The whole congregation of disciples, who renounce lay life 
and join the Order of monks to life a full religious life according 
to the Teachings of the Buddha, is called the Sangha. When a 
person decides to live a full religious life he has to bid farewell 
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to all his kith and kin, renounce whatever worldly possessions 
he has, shave off his hair and beard, drape himself in a robe 
and seek permission from the congregation of monks in a robe 
and seek permission from the congregation of monks to 
become one of its members. At the start the Buddha Himself 
ordained members, but as numbers began to increase, senior 
monks together with a specified number of members were 
permitted to perform the necessary ceremonies in connection 
with the admission of members to the Order. A newly ordained 
member has to be under the supervision of a teacher and 
preceptor to learn the rules of conduct, discipline himself 
accordingly and learn the teachings of the Buddha. Learning 
the Dhamma, preaching it to lay men, and constant disciplining 
of the self are the many duties of a member of the Order of 
monks. They are forbidden to engage in earning wealth. The 
lay followers are expected to make donations of food, robes, 
medicine etc., to them for their sustenance. A monk is expected 
to lead a pure and clean life and give religious instruction to 
the lay supporters in return for the munificence the lay people 
bestow on him. A monk has nothing that he may call his own 
and is expected to possess only his bare requisites, namely, 
three robes, a bowl, a razor, a needle, a girdle and a water 
strainer (attha parikkhara). 


A monk does not have a permanent place of residence. He 
may live in a monastery where other monks live, but none of 
them have any personal claim to its ownership. As long as a 
monk lives in a monastery he has a right to use its facilities in 
common with other residents. When a layman makes a gift to 
the monks, it is offered the whole congregation, and the monks 
accept it on behalf of the whole congregation of monks, past, 
present and future. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE FIVE PRECEPTS 


A disciple of the Buddha, having taken refuge in the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, next undertakes to 
observe five precepts throughout life. The five precepts are: 


1. To refrain from killing living beings. 
To refrain from taking what is not voluntarily given. 
3. To refrain from wrongful indulgence in sense 
gratification. 
4. To refrain from falsehood. 
5. To refrain from all intoxicants. 


One has to endeavour to observe these five precepts 
constantly as long as one lives. 


Buddhism has the highest regard for all life, not only of 
human beings, but also of all sentient beings. The ethical 
behaviour of a practicing Buddhist is founded on this 
fundamental acceptance, namely the sanctity of all life. By 
comparing the lives of others with one’s own life one comes - 
to the conclusion that life is very dear to each and every sentient 
being. “I like when others treat me kindly. Resent when Iam 
ill-treated. When people speak to me in pleasant and kind 
words I feel happy, but I become offended when I am 
disparaged and slandered. It is the same with other people 
too.” On this acceptance a Buddhist is expected to avoid 
causing the slightest damage or injury to others. Not only 
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should he avoid causing injury to others, he should also restrain 
others from causing damage or injury to living beings. Having 
refrained from causing damage or injury others lives he should 
do anything and everything within his power to make lives of 
others less miserable and happy. He should be friendly to all, 
kind and sympathetic. A conscientious Buddhist cannot rest 
satisfied even with this much. He should praise and encourage 
those who are full of pity and sympathy and practise non- 
violence and who devote their time, energy and resources to 
uplift those who are less fortunate than themselves, and are 
suffering. Thus a person who sincerely observes the precepts 
of refraining from causing damage or injury to life is a 
sympathetic and kind person, ready to make personal sacrifices 
and taking delight in dedicated social service. 


The second precept is to refrain from taking what is not 
voluntarily given by its legitimate owner. It is pointed out 
above that life is sacred to all sentient beings. Specially when 
we consider human beings, they need food, clothing and shelter 
as basic needs of life. Apart from these there are numerous 
other things that help one to live comfortably and happily. 
People learn to do various crafts, they learn sciences, arts, 
technology and medicine etc., in order to get good employment 
so that they may get enough money to buy various things they 
need in day-to-day life. These things help them to do their 
work in time, provide their needs in food, etc., and also help 
them appear decent and acceptable to society. So, each person 
would like to have his things for himself so that he can live in 
ease and comfort. If someone were to deprive him of these 
things he would resent it as these things are very precious to 
him. It would lead to quarrels and disputes and hence to 
disturbance in society. So a person who desires social harmony 
and peace should not take from others that which is not 
voluntarily given, not only should he refrain himself, he should 
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also restrain others if they try to resort to stealing. Having 
refrained from all sorts of theft, he should on the other hand 
give to the needy people what-ever he can afford, to make 
their lives more comfortable and happy. One who observes 
this precept scrupulously should be a person of little wants, 
be simple in living and be ready for sacrifices when the need 
arises. 


It should be well remembered that not only stealing of 
material things alone is covered by this precept. Theft can be 
of variegated forms. One could steal opportunities, ideas and 
even the labour of others. There are people among us who 
deny to others a fair opportunity of a decent life. Sometimes 
people rob others of their opportunity of promotions in their 
jobs by resorting to corrupt practices. Some people enjoy 
undue privileges in society by currying favour with people in 
power. There are some people who do not pay their employees 
sufficiently enough for the work they do. There also others 
who do not work enough for the salary they are paid. Whatever 
way we deprive another of something that is legitimately his, 
whether material or otherwise, amounts to stealing. So a person 
who undertakes to observe this precept has to be quit alert to 
avoid all these subtle ways of stealing. Having refrained from 
all types of stealing as described above, he should also practise 
generosity as and when the opportunity arises. 


To refrain from wrongful gratification of the senses is the 
third precept to be observed by a worthy Buddhist. Buddhism 
does not expect all people to lead ascetic or celibate lives. 
Such a thing is a far fledged, impractical proposition. 
Buddhism expects people to gratify the sense to an extent that 
it results in peace, harmony and efficiency in society. In other 
words. One should pursue sense pleasures in a way that it does 
not result in the degeneration of the individual or the society. 
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On has to eat good food to maintain sound health, but over 
eating is an indulgence to be avoided. It is a social duty of 
each man to maintain good physical health. It is only when 
one is physically fit that one can go about performing one’s 
various duties to one’s relations as well as to others. By being 
healthy and efficient one can make a positive contribution to 
the smooth functioning of society. So, one should eat well. 
But it becomes objectionable only when one exceeds the limit 
and becomes a slave to food and drink. When a person stoops 
to such a low level it becomes as irritation to society. The 
person concerned too will suffer much. It might result in his 
loss of wealth, health and fame. So one should eat to live, but 
not live to eat. 


The same principle should apply to clothing too. One should 
dress neatly to appear decent in society and to protect the body 
from heat and cold. But one should not pay too much attention 
to external appearance in a way to irritate others or to attract 
attention. Nor should one disregard one’s external appearance 
totally by dressing in an unbecoming way in rags and untidy 
clothes. One should not become a slave to music dancing or 
art, although it is quite alright to enjoy them or appreciate 
them to a moderate degree. 


A layman should marry at the proper age both to satisfy 
biological needs and sexual instincts as well as to bring forth 
children. Such a thing conduces to social progress and 
individual happiness. But one should not resort to excesses in 
this sphere by resorting to other people’s wives or unmarried 
women who are protection of parents or other elders. One 
should not resort too much of sex relations even with one’s 
own wife, because such activity could result in il] health and 
mental degeneration. 
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Thus one who is concerned about one’s own welfare and 
the welfare of the rest of the community should observe the 
third precept to refrain from wrongful gratification of the 
senses. 


The fourth precept is to refrain from falsehood. Truthfulness 
is a very important virtue that ensures smooth functioning of 
activities in any society. Unless people have trust in one 
another, no constructive work is possible. An engine driver 
has to come to the station at the agreed time to run a train. 
The fireman and the cleaner have to keep the engine ready for 
the driver to run it. The station master has to give correct 
instructions to the linesmen and the signalman to do the 
needful, and they have to carry out his instructions mindfully 
to help the driver run the engine. So we see that even for a 
single thing to function properly many people have to 
collaborate in diverse ways. If one person fails to do his part 
properly, the whole operation would come to a standstill. It is 
only when all who matter in some work perform their 
respective roles honestly at the proper time that there will be 
complete success. All work in any civilized society functions 
on this basis. Rulers have to refrain from fraud and deceit and 
be truthful if they are to win the confidence of the people. 
They must make a sincere attempt to study and grasp the 
problems of the country and devise ways and means of solving 
them successfully. They should refrain from giving false 
promises and wherever it is possible, they should lay bare 
before the people the state of things as they truly are. The 
people too on their part have to be above fraud and deceit. A 
man should not undertaken to do a job for which he has neither 
the necessary qualifications nor the competence. Having 
undertaken to do some task he should try to do it as best as he 
can. A man should not resort to falsehood for personal gain. 
So it should be clear that a practicing Buddhist who has love 
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and compassion for his fellow beings has to be very careful to 
avoid all falsehood and be truthful and straight forward in all 
spheres of private and public life. 


The fifth precept is to refrain from alcoholic drinks. To 
observe the four precepts discussed earlier, meticulously, a 
person should be in his good sense and be vigilant and mindful. 
Also he should be in good health. We see in the world around 
us people who have becom addicts to alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics.. Some of these people do not do any productive 
work in society, but somehow find the money to buy alcoholic 
drinks and drugs almost daily. Having taken them they lose 
control of their senses and behave in highly objectionable ways. 
They become a source of irritation to many people on the way 
and when they go back home they are a nuisance to all kith 
and kin. Sometimes these people fall on the way and lie in 
drains for hours until they regain consciousness. When people 
become addicts to alcoholic drinks and drugs it has a very 
adverse effect on the mind as well as on the body and after 
sometime these people would be physically and mentally very 
ill and face premature death. So a person who is keen to lead 
a life useful to him as well as to others in society should shun 
all alcoholic drinks and drugs that cause intoxication. 


The sincere adherence to the above five precepts by any 
person will make him free from conflict in the world. Greed, 
hatred and ignorance that motivate a man to all types of 
antisocial activities, will find no place in him. His mind will 
always be filled with friendliness towards others. Many people 
would like to associate him and enjoy his company and would 
look up to him for leadership and guidance. Such a person 
would be able to live a peaceful and happy life in society while 
contributing much for social welfare and happiness. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE EIGHTFOLD PATH 


It was mentioned earlier that a Buddhist should steer clear 
of all extremes and follow a middle course in all activities. 
This Middle Way advocated in Buddhism is made up of eight 
factors or parts. They are: 


Right views, 

Right thoughts, 

Right Speech, 

Right Action, 

Right Livelihood, 

Right Endeavour, 

Right Mindfulness, 

Right Concentration of mind. 


SS oP he 


A person should have correct views if he is to progress in 
all spheres of activity in life. First he should free himself 
from all superstitious and dogmatic beliefs such as belief in a 
Creator God, and other celestial beings who are supposed to 
preside over the destiny of man. By systematic analysis of 
thins and facts and by rational and logical argument, Buddhism 
proves that man is supreme in the world and that he is his own 
creator or destroyer. It is man’s own course of action that 
decides whether he is going to live a happy life or a miserable 
life. So a person should learn to be rational, analyse and 
understand the world and its nature to know for himself how 
things comes to be and how things cease to exist and should 
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be in position to differentiate between the right course of action 
and the wrong course of action. A man should not be led by 
sentiments alone. He should be gullible and believe what 
others say or believe to be true. A person should accept a 
thing as true or reject it as false, profitable or unprofitable, 
only after a through examination and analysis of available facts 
and data. The Buddha has clearly told us not to believe 
something merely because it is written in sacred books, merely 
because something is believed to be true traditionally, out of 
respect for teachers, because something looks logical etc., Just 
as a goldsmith tests the quality of gold by subjecting it to 
various tests such as heating, cutting and rubbing on a touch- 
stone, an intelligent man should accept a thing as true or reject 
it is false only after a thorough examination of facts and 
possibilities. It is through such examination that we come to 
the conclusion that man is supreme in the world, that man is 
his own creator or destroyer, that life is dear and sacred to all 
sentient beings, that things are causally conditioned, that every 
thing is subject to change and that there is efficacy of action 
good and bad. Such views are designated in Buddhism as 
Right Views. The ability of a person to differentiate between 
right views and wrong views, itself, is an aspect of Right Views. 


When a person has distinguished between right views and 
wrong views he should dispel wrong views and adhere to the 
right views alone, and give rise to thoughts that foster and 
develop right views. 


Thoughts free from hatred, thoughts of non-violence and 
thoughts of benevolence are considered as Right Thoughts: 
and thoughts mixed with hatred, violence and malevolence 
are considered as wrong thoughts. A follower of the Buddha 
should feel friendly towards all living beings. He should 
always wish for their welfare and happiness. He should be 
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able to feel happy at the sight of another’s success and 
happiness. When he sees another in indigent circumstance or 
in as unfortunate condition he should be sympathetic towards 
him. The ability of a person to differentiate between right 
thoughts and wrong thoughts, itself, is again regarded as an 
aspect of Right Views. 


The third factor of the Eightfold Path is Right Speech. 
Uttering falsehood, slander, harsh speech, and gossip are 
considered as misdeeds committed by speech, as such things 
contribute to foster hatred enmity jealousy and disharmony 
among people, and make social life disorganized corrupt and 
unpleasant. So a man who has his welfare and the welfare of 
the rest of the community at heart has to refrain from falsehood 
and be truthful everywhere. He should refrain from slander 
which causes strife ill-will and disunity among people and 
use speech that will result in amity, concord and peace in 
society. He should avoid using harsh speech, unrefined and 
rude words, that are unpleasant to the ear and use only 
courteous language that is pleasing to the ear. He should avoid 
gossip and frivolous talk that eats away the valuable time of 
the speaker and the listener and speak what id true and 
profitable, at the right time. Speech is an instrument that can 
be used by people for very destructive purposes as well as for 
constructive purposes. When used in the wrong way it could 
cause corruption, hatred, enmity, unpleasantness and numerous 
other evils in society. But if used carefully, diligently and 
discriminately, speech could ensure peace and happiness in 
society by bringing about order, efficiency, prosperity and 
understanding among all its members. 


Soa practicing Buddhist has to be extremely careful about 
every word he utters. He should be cautious enough not to 
speak in a way to contribute to disruption in society, but on 
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the other hand, should utilize speech to make his contribution 
to the progress, happiness and peace in the world. 


The fourth factor of the Eightfold Path is Right Action. 
Right Action is defined in Buddhist text as refraining from 
causing any destruction or damage to living beings, refraining 
from all types of theft and refraining from wrongful 
gratification of the senses. Having refraining from them one 
should behave in a sympathetic way towards living beings, 
engage in generous and benevolent activities and be simple in 
living. He should be alert all the same to guard his sense 
doors so that he does not fall prey to all manner of temptations 
in the world. 


The fifth factor of the Path is Right Livelihood. One should 
select a job whereby no harm or damage is done to living beings 
directly or indirectly. One should not resort to deceit, fraud 
and corruption to earn a living. Whatever job one may do to 
earn a living, should contribute to the happiness of others in 
some way. Having selected the right type of job to suit one’s 
learning, training and inclination one should perform one’s 
duties efficiently without slackness so that is contributes to 
the progress and happiness of society. 


The Sixth factor of the Eightfold Path id Right Endeavour. 
As pointed out earlier, man is his own creator or destroyer. A 
man’s progress or failure depends to a great extent on his own 
initiative and enterprise. If a man wants to lead a happy and 
peaceful life in society, he has to understand, first, the things 
that contribute to progress and happiness, as well as the things 
that make one a failure in life and drag him to misery. When 
one has this basic understanding one should, next, with effort 
and determination avoid the course of action that results in 
misery and cultivate and bring to maturity the things that help 
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to ensure success and happiness. One can do the only if one 
develops the right determination and initiative. The five factors 
of the Noble Eightfold Path discussed above can be 
successfully practiced only if a man has the right determination 
and initiative. It is through effort and initiative that one can 
differentiate between right views and wrong views and 
cultivate the right ones and dispel the wrong ones. It is through 
effort and initiative that one can differentiate between right 
thoughts and wrong thoughts and harbour the right ones in 
preference to the wrong ones. And again one should have the 
initiative and effort to understand wrong speech and right 
speech and use the right one in preference to the wrong one. 
One has to put forth effort and take the initiative to differentiate 
between wrong action and right action and then undertake to 
follow the right one in place of the wrong one. One also should 
have the initiative and the effort to differentiate between right 
livelihood and wrong livelihood and select the right one having 
steered clear of the wrong one. The Buddha taught that one 
should have a fourfold right effort namely, the right effort 
whereby one dispels harmful tendencies and thoughts that are 
in one’s mind, obstruct the entry into one’s mind harmful 
tendencies and thoughts anew from outside, protect and 
develop benevolent tendencies and thoughts that are already 
found in one and cultivate anew and bring to maturity 
benevolent tendencies and thoughts that are not already found 
in one. 


The seventh factor of the Eightfold Path is Right 
Mindfulness. Like the sixth factor, namely Right Effort, the 
seventh factor of the Path too, helps one to practise the six 
factors discussed above. One has to have a disciplined mind, 
an alert mind, to differentiate between right views, and wrong 
views, between right thoughts and wrong thoughts, between 
right speech and wrong speech, between right action and wrong 
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action, between right livelihood and wrong livelihood, between 
right effort and wrong effort and also between right 
mindfulness and wrong mindfulness. 


The eight and the last factor of the Path is Right 
Concentration of mind. Itis the high degree of mind discipline, 
the concentration of mind, the undistracted nature or the one- 
pointedness of mind, which is attained by regular and 
systematic cultivation of the preceding seven factors of the 
Noble Eightfold Path. When one has developed such 
concentration of mind, it could be focused on a single object 
so that the true nature of a thing could be realized without 
allowing such understanding to be coloured and dimmed by 
the four natural prejudices of the mind, namely bias, hatred, 
fear and delusion. When one is able to look at things 
objectively one can see, as it is, the true nature if things. The 
true nature if things is described by the Buddha as 
impermanent, unsatisfactory, devoid of any essence and 
dependent in origination. When one has this understanding 
one does not become snared by objects or repelled by them. 
In other words one develops detachment which leads to true 
happiness and peace of mind. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PRACTICE OF VIRTUE, CULTIVATION OF MIND 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF WISDOM 


In the last chapter we have briefly discussed how the 
Eightfold Path is relevance in the normal day to day life of 
individual, to make his life productive and happy. The course 
of activities involved in the practice of the Eightfold Path could 
be treated under three heads. They are: 


1. Practice of virtue (sila) 
2. Cultivation of mind (samadhi) 
3. Development of wisdom (panna). 


When we classify the eight factors of the path into these 
three divisions, the first two, namely Right views and Right 
Thoughts come under wisdom; the third, the fourth, the fifth 
and the sixth factors, namely, Right Speech, Right Action, 
Right Livelihood, and Right Effort come under practice of 
virtue and the seventh and the eight factors, namely, Right 
Mindfulness and Right concentration of mind come under the 
cultivation of mind. We cannot embark on any course of action 
without some knowledge and understanding regarding the . 
thing we are going to do. So we have to start with Right Views. 
This stage of right views might not be of an advanced degree. 
Basing our action on this bare knowledge or view, we proceed 
on acourse of action which we designate as practice of virtue. 


Practice of virtue is two-fold, that is, it has a positive aspect 
as well as a negative aspect. In Buddhism, refraining from 
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doing evil or bad is considered the negative aspect of virtue. 
Evil is defined in the texts as all action that hinders or prevents 
the progress and happiness of the doer and others. So, 
refraining from doing such things in itself is considered a virtue. 
Thus not to kill or harm living beings, not to steal or rob others, 
not to misconduct oneself in the pursuit of the pleasures of the 
senses, not to utter falsehood and not to indulge in intoxicants 
are treated under the negative aspect of the practice of virtue. 
But refraining from these vices alone does not make a person 
a complete virtuous man. One has to practise the positive 
side of virtues mentioned earlier to become a fully virtuous 
man. Thus a person having refrained from killing and doing 
bodily harm to living beings discards his weapon and cudgel 
completely, feels ashamed of and dreads at the very thought 
of harming another, feels sympathetic towards suffering beings 
and works for the welfare if all beings; refrains from 
appropriating what is not voluntarily given by others and makes 
sacrifices where ever possible to help those who are destitute; 
refrains from wrongful gratification of the senses and leads a 
simple and contented life; refrains from uttering falsehood and 
speaks the truth alone and uses speech in all places discretely 
and in a benevolent way; and refrains from all intoxicants that 
debase man and drag him to misery, and lives mindfull of all 
things he does. 


When a person tries to live in this way constantly, evil 
tendencies in him such as passion, hatred, conceit, and jealousy 
would become weakened and subdued and their opposites viz., 
detachment, compassionate love, humility and altruistic joy 
would become strong and come to the fore-front. Life would 
become pleasant, peaceful and purposeful to such a man. He 
would be alert in mind always. This alertness and mindfulness 
would help him to withdraw occasionally from busy life to 
undertake a more advanced course of mental culture to attain 
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one-pointedness of mind - that is the ability of a person to 
control his mind in such a way that it could be fixed or stationed 
on some object of thought for a long time without much effort, 
without allowing the mind become distracted and run after all 
types of sense objects. When one develops this ability, one 
would be able to understand things more clearly and pursue a 
more purposeful course of action. 


This process goes on and on in a circle. One starts with 
avoiding grosser evil and practicing good deeds of an easy 
kind first and develops some degree of mind culture. With 
this degree of mind culture attained, one would be able to 
understand things more clearly and formulate more worth while 
views. When one has thus developed knowledge of a higher 
degree, it would help one to understand subtler evils and direct 
one’s mind to control them and get rid of them. In this way, 
when one goes on step by step in a circular way repeatedly, 
one would end up by becoming perfect in wisdom. 


Buddha teaches that a man would be able to have penetrative 
knowledge about the true nature of things only when he 
develops this type of wisdom. In such a situation he would be 
able to look at things objectively without allowing subjective 
prejudices to coloure his vision. When a person develops this 
supreme wisdom he does not become attached to things (raga) 
nor does he become repelled by them (dosa) because he has 
now got rid of that delusion (moha) which is the root cause of 
both attachment and repulsion. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


PURPOSEFUL LIVING 


Buddhism teaches that beings do not become annihilated 
at death. Every being is believed to survive death in some 
form, and the physical death of a being in one existence is 
only the beginning of another existence. A being is born, 
develops gradually, grows to maturity and dies and is born 
again. This process goes on and on. A being in this cyclic 
wandering would once be born as a celestial being, again as a 
human being, again as an animal, again as a spirit and again 
as a hellish being. These five spheres of existence are called 
the “Five Destinies” (pafica gati). The first two called the 
good destinies (sugati) and the rest are called bad destinies 
(duggati). All five taken collectively are called ‘“Faring-on”’ 
(samsara) in Buddhism. 


The force that keeps a being “‘Faring-on”’, is called Kamma. 
It is a psychological force, created in each individual’s mind 
by his own conscious, intentional deeds or actions. 


All actions of beings are classified as physical or bodily, 
verbal and mental. These threefold actions are again divided 
into two as “skilful” (kusala) and “unskilful” (akusala). All 
actions that are motivated and directed by greed, hatred and 
ignorance are called “unskilful” actions, and those led by their 
opposites, namely, detachment, loving kindness and 
understanding are called “skilful” actions. Skilful actions are 
again described as actions that result in the physical welfare 
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and spiritual growth of the doer of those actions as well as of 
others; and unskillful actions are those actions that harm the 
physical welfare and spiritual growth of the doer and/or of 
others. In other words skilful actions purify the mind of a 
person whereas unskillful actions pollute it. Unskillful actions 
make the life of a person here and now miserable, painful and 
despicable. 


When a person dies in this corrupt state of mind with a 
preponderance of psychological impurities, he would be reborn 
in a bad destiny as an animal, a spirit, or a denizen of purgatory, 
according to the gravity of his bad actions. Skilful actions, on 
other hand, purify the mind of a being, making his life here 
and now happy, peaceful and serene and when a being dies in 
this purified and cleansed state of mind he would be reborn in 
a good destiny as a human being again or as a celestial being. 
This recurring existence of a being can also be brought to a 
complete end by no outside force or agent, but by that being 
himself. This can be done by completely eradicating from his 
mind the three roots of unskillful actions. 


The ideal or the goal of Buddhism is the attainment of this 
state, a state of real happiness and peace. This state is called 
the “waning away” (Nibbana), because one who attains this 
psychological state does so by completely eradicating the roots 
of evil or unskillful actions, namely, greed, hatred and 
ignorance. A being who has developed his mind to this state 
would not be born again. His “Faring-on” ceases at death. 
This state is described as the highest bliss as the mind of a 
being who has reached this state is free from all conflicts. 


A man who practices the teaching of the Buddha, thus has 
a noble purpose in life. He should do everything t ensure 
peace and happiness for him and others here and now, and 
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wish for the end of the life process at death. But if his 
psychological development is not so advanced enough to end 
the “Faring-on” at death in this existence itself, he should wish 
for a good destiny in the life to come, so that he cam continue 
to work from there to end the life process in that existence or 
in a subsequent one. 


Man is a social being and his personal happiness or misery 
is entwined with the rest of his society. An individual’s 
activities have their repercussions on society at large. Like 
wise the social environment plays an important role in shaping 
the character of an individual. If an example is given this fact 
might become clear. A man who kills, harms and robs other 
people not only brings about peril upon himself, but also 
disturbs his environment to some extent. People who live in 
his neighbourhood would be disturbed much and will have to 
live in constant fear of him. This situation often results in 
bringing about a chaotic condition in the society. For instance 
in such a situation farm workers would stay at home without 
going to the fields for work, business people will keep their 
shops closed, office workers would keep away from their 
offices to safeguard their things at home, and in this way normal 
activities in that society would come to a halt. The more this 
type of more this type of men are found in a society, bigger 
would be their contribution to social disharmony and 
unhappiness. On the contrary, if a person is harmless, friendly 
and duty conscious, people around him would not have any 
cause to fear him. People would be able to go on their normal 
work undisturbed. Sometimes the friendly attitude of the man 
would be a positive help in the work of others. The more this 
type of men are found in any society, better would be the living 
conditions in such society. The presence of such men would 
increase the degree of progress and happiness. 
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Now, let us consider the other way about. If there are good 
employment opportunities, educational facilities, health 
services, library facilities and easy transport, cultures people, 
a good climate etc., in any society, an energetic man would 
utilities things to become a skilful person to help the society 
inreturn. But if these facilities are not available that situation 
would hinder the progress of even a very energetic man. 


A good Buddhist who is intent on his own development 
has to bear this fact in mind. He does not and cannot sever 
connections with society to lead a lonely life. He should be 
equally interested in his own activities as well as in the 
activities of others. He should not make a distinction between 
the two, but should try to maintain a balance between them. 


Buddhism sets forth a few things to be understood and 
practiced by those interested in living purposeful lives. Let 
us discuss them one by one. 


Four prejudices of the Mind 


There are four natural prejudices that haunt a man’s mind 
and make him do things injurious to himself and others. So 
one should first try to identify them in one’s mind, bring them 
under control, discipline them and subdue them so that they 
would not lead him to do wrong or unskillful actions. The 
four prejudices are: greed (chanda), hatred (dosa), fear 
(bhaya) and delusion (moha). Whatever action that is 
motivated by one or more of these prejudices would lead to 
degeneration and suffering of the individual and society. It is 
because of lust and greed that we are tempted to steal and rob 
others, it is because or ill-will that we kill and injure others 
and use harsh and slanderous speech; it is because of fear that 
sometimes we utter falsehood and sometimes plot to destroy 
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others from whom we expect danger to our lives; and it is 
because of delusion that we are led to self-destructive activities. 
We are attached to things because of greed and we repelled by 
things and are at conflict with the world, because of hatred. 
Fear is a product of ignorance. We harbour all types of 
superstitious beliefs, we become dogmatic and cling to views, 
we entertain diverse fears, because we fail to have an objective 
view of things. We cannot understand a situation or a thing as 
it is because of our ignorance. Once ignorance is dispelled 
and knowledge is attained the other three prejudices would 
wither away. 


Fivefold strength 


A person endowed with five qualities is said to be a strong 
personality, in every sense of the word. The five things are: 


Rational faith and confidence (saddha) 
Strength of character (sila) 
Mindfulness (sati) 

A developed mind (samadhi) and 
Wisdom (panna). 


To develop these five things one should have humility and 
patience to start with. An arrogant and conceited man cannot 
develop these factors. One should have due respect to already 
accumulated knowledge and experience found in the world. 
One should respect the learned and the virtuous and should be 
humble enough to approach them and learn from them. One 
should not be gullible and take-in all that go under the words 
“learning” and “virtue” indiscriminately, uncritically and 
blindly. This does not mean that one should doubt everything 
and reject everything cynically as some do today. Before 
accepting or rejecting, one should observe and study something 
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with an open mind, and after doing this, if accepted and 
pursued. If after examination something is found to be false 
and harmful it should be discarded. This is what is called 
rational faith, which makes a man confident of himself. 


The second strength of a man is self-discipline. One should 
have complete mastery over one’s sense faculties. It is only 
then that one can repel all temptations to do evil things and 
put oneself on the path to progress and happiness. 


The third strength of a person as mentioned earlier is 
mindfulness. Alertness and vigilance of the mind is called 
mindfulness. Self mastery or discipline is possible only if 
one is always mindful of all one’s activities. Mindfulness 
helps one to understand and dispel evil and to cultivate what 
is good. 


The fourth strength of a man is to have concentration of 
mind. This is something to be attained by regular practice of 
mind culture or meditation. The natural tendency of the mind 
is to run after various objects of thought. It becomes, distracted 
b various stimuli that impinge on the sense doors namely, the 
eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body and the mind. This 
fickleness of the mind has to be controlled by mindfulness, 
with effort. This is what a person tries to do by undertaking 
meditation. The various exercises employed in meditation 
help a person to gradually discipline the mind. When - 
meditation is pursued systematically and constantly one 
gradually improves the ability to gain concentration of mind. 


The fifth and the last strength discussed is wisdom. 
Knowledge and wisdom are the result of careful reading, 
discussion, keen and mindful observation of things around and 
contemplation. The more clearly one knows about things that 
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matter in one’s life, better equipped is he to face all situations 
in life with courage and confidence. So it is a great asset to a 
person. 


Fourfold happiness 


The Buddha tells us of a fourfold happiness that a good 
man can enjoy constantly in life. They are: 


1. Happiness born of economic stability (atthi sukha), 

2. Happiness derived when one sees that one’s wealth is 
properly utilized (bhoga sukha), 

3. Happiness derived from un-indebtedness (anana 
sukha) 

4. Happiness one experiences when one thinks that one 
has earned wealth in a blameless way (anavajja 
sukha). 


Every man should be energetic and courageous enough to 
earn sufficient wealth. To do this one has to master one or 
more arts or crafts and qualify and train oneself to do something 
that is of use to society at large. When one id thus adequately 
trained and qualified, one would be able to earn and accumulate 
enough wealth easily. This economic stability gives a person 
a feeling of security, happiness and peace of mind. 


The second type of happiness is derived from the correct 
utilization of one’s economic resources. One should eat 
properly, dress neatly, look after health consciously enjoy the 
leisure hours adequately, treat one’s wife and children and 
other relations substantially and treat other needy people as 
the opportunity arises. One should also maintain healthy 
relations with neighbours, teachers and learned people, and 
the society at large. One should utilize one’s wealth carefully 
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for all these things. When one does so one becomes acceptable 
to many people. This gives satisfaction and a feeling of 
worthiness to a person. 


The third type of happiness is derived when one is not in 
debt. A person who does not have a good income or a person 
who does not plan his income and expenditure properly gets 
into debt very often. When one gets into debt once and has no 
way of redeeming himself would again and again fall into debt 
without having sufficient means of repaying his debts. When 
this happens he will find it difficult to face people and 
sometimes would utter falsehood to escape those from whom 
he has taken loans. He would also be tempted to do various 
antisocial activities to obtain money to redeem himself, such 
as resorting to bribery and corruption and stealing. He would 
neglect his obligations to himself, to his kith and kin and to 
society at large whereby making life more miserable. All these 
things would take place when one is incapable of earning 
enough and fails to plan one’s expenditure correctly. So one 
who wishes to lead a happy life should be enterprising enough 
to earn much and to spend that in a wise manner, so that one 
would never get into debt. 


The fourth type pf happiness derived by one when one sees 
that one’s wealth is gotten by righteous means. A Buddhist 
who has the interest of all sentient beings at heart should resort 
to right livelihood to earn wealth. If in the course of earning 
one’s livelihood any damage or injury or irritation is caused 
to any one, such livelihood cannot be called righteous living. 
In the eyes of virtuous people such actions are blame worthy. 


A good Buddhist should plan his activities in such a way 
that he is able to enjoy this fourfold happiness constantly in 
life. 
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Four Blessings 


A person who cultivate in him four things is said to be 
endowed with a fourfold blessings (sampada). They are: 
constructive effort (utthana sampada), protective vigilance 
(arakkha sampada), a balanced life (samajivitata) and 
association of worthy friends (kalyanamittata). 


A man should be energetic and should possess initiative to 
explore righteous ways and means of earning sufficient wealth 
to meet all situations in life, and pursue them courageously. 
He should never allow letharginess and laziness to overpower 
him and wreck his programme and plans. 


He should next be vigilant to protect and safeguard what 
he has gained through persistent effort. He should close all 
doors through which his wealth would waste away and make 
him a pauper again. Association of people who are given to 
vice, habitual drinking of intoxicating liquor, gambling, and 
such things are mentioned in texts as paving the way to the 
downfall of a man. 


Having avoided such things he should be very sober in his 
ways. He should cultivate simplicity in food, clothing, lodgings 
etc.,. The Buddha advises us to divide our income into four 
parts and utilize it carefully. Only one part of it should be 
spent for daily needs as foods and clothing, two parts should 
be utilized as investment for the future, for old age and for the 
benefit of dependants. One part should be kept apart to meet 
exigencies such as diseases and bereavements in the family 
and to help any needy person to overcome his difficulties. If 
people plan their economy in this way they would not fall into 
debt. So a man should have a plan in life. 
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The fourth blessing of a man is to have worthy and sincere 
friends and also to be of a friendly disposition to the whole 
world. Good friends are a big asset in a person’s life. A man 
would have to face various situations in life where he will 
need the assistance of people outside the family circle, to meet, 
them and solve them successfully. Sometimes a man would 
face a situation wherein he is unable to meet it without good 
guidance and assistance from trustworthy people. In such a 
situation if a man has dependable friends who are wise and 
strong in character, they would come to his rescue. The 
characteristics of a good friend are that he is not given to vices 
and does not encourage a friend to get into vicious ways, but 
on the contrary, would help his friend to get away from such 
things. 


These four things are mentioned in Buddhist texts as the 
four blessings of a man. 


Four Supreme Attitudes 


A man who is concerned about his own welfare and the 
welfare of others should develop in him four noble attitudes. 


Firstly, he should cultivate and develop a friendly attitude 
to all. He should dispel thoughts of hatred and enmity 
completely from his mind. Not only should he be able to wish 
for the happiness of himself, his immediate kith and kin but . 
also be able to wish for the happiness, success and welfare of 
people who may not be well disposed towards him. Every 
minute of the day a person should wish that his actions may 
result in the happiness of some being. 


When a person cultivates an attitude of friendship thus, he 
would be naturally moved as he sees other beings in unhappy 
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circumstances, in peril, in danger and experiencing hardship 
and suffering. When he sees people in such miserable 
circumstances he would do everything in his power to 
minimize the suffering of those beings or relieve them of such 
agony. Thus he who has in him the attitudes of friendship and 
sympathy would be a dedicated social worker, taking great 
delight in working for the upliftment of the weak and the 
destitute. 


When such a man sees others happy, contented and living 
comfortable lives, he derives a sense of joy, a sense of serenity 
and happiness which is born of friendship and sympathy. This 
is the type of feeling a true social worker derives when his 
efforts to help others in want and in needy circumstances 
succeed in making their lives happy and safe. One can harbour 
such an attitude only when one has full control over one’s 
mind, to subdue and dispel that natural tendency in man to 
feel jealous at the sight of another’s prosperity or success. 


The last of the four noble attitudes is equanimity or 
equipoise of the mind. This is the ability of a person to maintain 
peace and balance of mind in all situations in life. A man who 
has cultivated this attitude of mind will not feel elated at his 
prosperity or success nor would he grieve at his failure or 
misfortune. Whatever happens such a man would not be 
unduly excited. This ability to maintain complete balance of 
mind in all situations in life, dawns in a person when he has 
control over the three roots of evil conduct, namely, greed, 
hatred, and delusion. 


Four ways of treating the world 


A conscientious Buddhist should in his life constantly treat 
the world in four way: Firstly, he should be liberal and generous 
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where such behaviour is necessary. Secondly, he should be 
of blameless speech. Thirdly, he should in some way make a 
positive contribution to the improvement of conditions material 
or otherwise, in society. Lastly, he should be fair to all and 
act impartially. These are things to be practiced constantly in 
everyday life. 


Liberality or generosity is the first of them. To make the 
lives of other beings safe and happy we have to refrain from 
aggressiveness. In other words we have to refrain from killing 
and causing damage to life. Also we have to control our 
possessive instincts. Having done this we have to give to others 
whatever things we can afford, to make others’ lives less 
miserable and comfortable. 


Buddhism classifies liberality and generosity into four broad 
divisions. Giving of things such as food, clothing and other 
basic necessities that are useful to another to maintain life is 
called “gift of material things” (amisa dana). Any one could 
engage in this kind of liberality and munificience. To give, 
one need not be very rich and affluent. People who are rich 
and affluent could utilize their wealth to help others in a big 
way. They could help individuals by making donations of 
food, clothing and other necessities or they could spend their 
wealth for the construction of public utilities such as hospitals, 
schools, play grounds and roads. But even those who are not 
rich can practise liberality in their own restricted way. If one ~ 
can forgo one meal at least once in a way to fees another who 
is in want is an act of great significance. If one can be satisfied 
with the minimum of things and set apart or spend a share of 
what one earns or gets, to help others who are not so fortunate, 
that types of gift is to be counted as a noble act of generosity. 
Even a beggar who has received a gift of food from another, 
could share it with another unfortunate man like himself or 
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with some hungry animal or bird, and thereby practise 
generosity. 


The second type of gifts is gift of labour (sramadana). 
When we live a community life, we have to help one another 
in various ways for mutual benefit. If a person volunteers to 
help his neighbour to clean the latter’s garden, colourwash 
the walls of his house, to remove a dust heap away from his 
house and thatch his roof when necessary, all such acts amount 
to “sramadana” or gift of labour. We could offer our services 
voluntarily not only in the activities of individuals but also in 
community work. Many can pool their resources to build, 
maintain or clean roads used by the community, erect buildings 
for schools, hospitals places of worship etc., So that community 
life becomes efficient, pleasant and peaceful. All people could 
devote a part of their leisure time for such activities and be of 
some service to community life. This type of work should be 
voluntary, and should be performed with thoughts of love and 
friendship to all living beings and not with ulterior motives of 
gaining fame and recognition. 


The third type of gift is gift of peace and safety (abhaya 
dana). If one refrains from all types of cruelty to living beings 
and gives protection to those who are in need of such 
protection, bestows abhaya dana. 


The fourth type of gift is the gift of righteousness (dhamma 
dana). One who exhorts others to refrain from all acts injurious 
to the doer and to others and encourages people in good deeds, 
in fact engages himself in the noble gift of righteousness. 


The second way in which a man could treat the world is by 
the use of pleasant speech (peyyavajja). As is shown in the 
discussion on five precepts and the Eightfold Path, speech 
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matters much in the happiness or misery in society. Evil speech 
results in social chaos whereas right speech conduces to 
orderliness and wellbeing. Speaking the truth at the appropriate 
place, speaking what be conducive to amity and concord among 
people, and speaking what is relevant in a kind and friendly 
way is what is meant by treating the world by pleasant speech. 


The third way in which a man could treat the world is by 
engaging in activities that are beneficial to others. Though 
acts of generosity and the use of pleasant speech too can be 
treated under this heading, this refers specifically to a particular 
type of behaviour of man. It is considered as everyman’s duty 
to develop his potentialities to the maximum extent so that he 
can lead a life that is of great service to the rest of his 
community. For instance a teacher should equip himself with 
all things that would make him an efficient and useful way. A 
politician should learn and study well the probiems of the 
people and implement various programmes sincerely 
impartially and efficiently to solve the problems of the people 
successfully. 


The fourth way of treating the world is by being just and 
impartial. For example a teacher should not have his favourites, 
but should treat all his pupils sympathetically and kindly and 
try to help all to develop their potentialities to the highest level. 
If one presides over an interview board to select personnel for — 
some service, one should consider only the qualifications and 
training of the applicants and select those best suited for that 
service. In giving promotions to people in some service too, 
their merit and services alone, should count. This type of good 
behaviour on the part of people who are in positions of 
responsibility in public life contributes to make public life 
efficient, pleasant and peaceful. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


WORSHIP IN BUDDHSIM 


In the foregoing pages an attempt was made to discuss some 
things that contribute to make the life of an individual sublime 
and happy by making life in society too, harmonious and 
exalted. In this chapter we shall consider how worship in 
Buddhism contributes to mould the character of an individual 
in the right direction. 


It has been pointed out at the outset that Buddhism is a 
non-theistic religion. It is a course of self-discipline, a practical 
way of life, to help man improve himself. Therefore, unlike 
in theistic religions, there is no prayer or placation of a Creator 
God who is deemed to preside over the destiny of man. It is 
taught in Buddhism that alone is his own master. It is man’s 
volitional actions that will exalt or deprave him. Hence, 
worship in Buddhism is directly concerned with improving 
the quality of man, by inducing him to perform skilful 
volitional actions. 


Veneration of those who deserve veneration and respecting 
and honouring those who deserve respect and honour is 
extolled in Buddhism as a blessing (mangala). Unlike in many 
other systems, “blessing” means in Buddhism that which 
contributes to and is conducive to harmony and happiness of 
the individual. When we contemplate on the virtues of others, 
it makes us also inclined towards such virtues. Also when we 
honour and respect those who lead virtuous lives, it gives 
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encouragement to those virtuous men to engage in more and 
more benevolent activities. When ordinary people see that 
virtuous people are respected and honoured, they too would 
be tempted to refrain themselves from doing antisocial and 
cruel things and would be encouraged to do things that would 
make them also respectable and worthy of honour. The person 
who engages in worship also benefits greatly, in that it will 
help him control, subdue and finally eradicate completely all 
defilements within him and cultivate and develop socially 
beneficient virtues. 


There are ten defilements within ourselves. They are: greed, 
hatred, stupidity, conceit, dogmatism, perplexity, obduracy, 
agitation, unscrupulousness and recklessness. These ten 
defilements degrade man and cause him suffering. So, to 
eliminate suffering and lead a peaceful life, these ten 
defilements have to be controlled and completely eradicated. 
A systematic and intelligent course of worship as found in 
Buddhism would help a man to weaken the power of these 
defilements. 


The three objects of worship in Buddhism are the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha. In a Buddhist monastery we 
generally have an image of the Buddha, a stupa or relic mound 
which is popularly called “dagaba’’ (pagoda), where a bodily 
relic of the Buddha or some article (like the alms bowl) used _ 
by Him is enshrined, and a pipal or assattha tree popularly 
called the bodhi, which symbolizes the Enlightenment of the 
Buddha and the doctrine he preached. The resident monks 
known as the bhikkhus represent the whole Congregation or 
Order of monks beginning from the earliest personal disciples 
of the Buddha Himself, such as Sariputta, Maha Moggallana 
and Ananda and the multitude of bhikkhus who kept the torch 
of the Dhamma burning up to date. When we go in front of 
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the Buddha image or the stupa, it helps us to recall to memory 
the person of the Buddha. We are reminded of how he 
renounced all his worldly possessions and took to a complete 
religious life, the six years of extreme asceticism he practiced 
with the determination to become a Buddha, the very 
exemplary life he led from his childhood, the noble qualities 
he possessed as a teacher, the kind, sympathetic and sagacious 
manner he handled all people who came to Him seeking help 
and advice about their various problems, how he subdued with 
his compassionate loving kindness, dangerous criminals like 
Angulimala and made of them saints who later became a 
source of inspiration, peace and happiness, how he remained 
undisturbed in mind when opposing religious groups plotted 
in various ways to discredit, slander and sometimes to do bodily 
harm to him and how ultimately the Buddha won them over to 
His side. These and many other incidents from the life of the 
Buddha flash to the mind of him who goes in front of the 
Buddha image and the stupa. 


We take fresh flowers with us and laying them at the feet 
of the Buddha statue or the special receptacle at the base of 
the relic mound, we recite a few verses in which the virtues of 
the Buddha are mentioned. One such verses in the Pali 
language has the following meaning incorporated in it: 


“Thus that Exalted One was worthy of all honour and 
respect, was Fully Enlightened, possessed of perfect 
knowledge of the true nature of things and of correct practice, 
had attained that supreme state of peace, understood the world 
correctly, was a unique tamer of those who were to be tamed, 
a teacher of gods and men, a Buddha, Fortunate One.” 


Thus one who goes in front of the Buddha image or the 
relic mound recollects the special virtues of the Buddha that 
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made him worthy of all honour and respect. 
Another verse we recite when we worship the Buddha 
means: 


“T honour the Buddha with these flowers, and may I attain 
release from suffering on account of the merit I accrue 
therefrom. Just as these flowers possessed of colour and 
fragrance fades away in no time, even so would by body perish 
someday”. 


Herein the worshiper while honouring the Buddha 
contemplates on the transitory nature of things, to overcome 
greed and hatred, which cause tension. 


Another popular verse recited when worshipping the 
Buddha means: 


“With the bright flame of this lamp which dispels darkness. 
I honour the Buddha who is the dispeller of all darkness of 
ignorance, in the world. 


Thus when we go in front of the Buddha image or the relic 
mound we recall to our mind the virtues of the Buddha, which 
made him great and worthy of honour in the world and having 
recalled these virtues we pay our deepest respect to the Buddha, 
whom we regard as our guide and model. Constant recalling 
to mind of these virtues, and reflecting on them, helps the — 
devotees to subdue his own weakness and to cultivate in their 
place, socially and spiritually beneficient virtues. 


The next object of worship and honour in the monastery is 
the pipal tree which is popularly called the Bodhi tree (tree of 
wisdom). This tree symbolizes the Buddhahood or the 
Enlightenment of the Buddha, for it was in the shade of a pipal 
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tree that the Buddha sat in meditation to attain Buddhahood. 
The devotee who goes in front of the Bodhi tree recalls to 
mind the unique spiritual struggle the Buddha had to wage to 
attain Enlightenment. The verse he recites in honour of the 
Buddhahood of the Buddha, reminds him of the special 
characteristics and virtues of the Teachings of the Buddha. It 
runs like this: 


“Well proclaimed is the Dhamma by the Buddha. 

It yields good results here and now to him who follows it, 
What the Buddha has revealed is valid for all time. 

It invites inquiry and investigation. 

It leads one who follows it to the expected goal. 

Its truth is to be individually experienced by the intelligent 
people”. 


One who recalls to mind these characteristics of the 
teachings would be naturally inclined to study the Dhamma 
as and when the opportunity comes, to derive its benefits here 
and now. 


The next object of worship in the monastery is the Sangha 
or the community of bhikkhus. The resident bhikkhus in a 
monastery represent the whole congregation of bhikkhus of 
the past, the present and the future. When we honour the 
fraternity of bhikkhus by worshiping at the feet of the resident 
bhikkhus we recalls to our mind the virtues of the great 
disciples of the Buddha who lived in His time and afterwards. 
We contemplate on their learning and erudition, on the 
exemplary lives they lived, on the services they rendered to 
mankind without any expectation of returns and the degree of 
spiritual powers they attained by dedicating themselves to a 
life of learning the Dhamma and practicing it meticulously. 
In a verse we recite in honour of the bhikkhus we recall to 
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mind all these virtues of the Sangha thus: 

“The bhikkhus who are the disciples of the Buddha are on 
the right path to progress, they are on the correct path to 
perfection, they are following the correct type pf discipline 
and guidance”. 


When we worship the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha 
thus recalling to our mind their supreme virtues, the ten defiling 
tendencies in us become subdued and in their place, virtues 
such as loving kindness or boundless friendship, sympathy, 
altruistic joy and equanimity come to the forefront. When 
one begins to cultivate these virtues often and contemplates 
on them regularly, they become developed and well established 
in one making one calm, serene and peaceful. Such a person 
would always be inclined to have an objective view of things, 
understands them in their true perspective without being 
prejudiced. Such a person would be an asset to society, a 
great source of courage and inspiration to all who live around 
him 

Thus we see that worship in Buddhism is an act of self- 


denial, practice of virtue and meditation to develop true 
knowledge of things. 


POP LILY 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


MIND AND MEDITAION 


It had been pointed out in an earlier chapter that suffering 
of man is brought about by his mind when it is uncontrolled 
and is allowed to wander at will and have its own way; and 
that man can overcome suffering and enjoy happiness, peace 
of mind and tranquility when the same mind is properly 
understood, brought under contro] and disciplined in a 
particular way. The Buddha has discussed the importance 
and nature of the mind in many a place. In the Dhammapada, 
an anthology of verses for the most part extracted from several 
canonical texts, we see the following description of the mind. 


“The mind is the fore-runner of all things, mind is supreme 
and things nave their origin in the mind. If with a defiled 
mind a man speaks or acts, suffering follows him even as the 
wheel follows the feet of the ox. On the other hand, if a man 
speaks or acts with a pure mind, happiness follows him like 
the shadow that never leaves him. 


“Even as a fish taken out of its watery home and thrown on 
the dry ground quivers restlessly, this mind quivers all over in 
order to escape the domain of death. 


“The control of mind, which of difficult to restrain, fickle, 


which wanders at will, is good; a tamed mind is the bearer of 
happiness. 
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“Let the wise man guard his mind, which is difficult to 
perceive, which is extremely subtle, which wanders at will.’ 
The mind which is well guarded brings happiness to man.’ 


In the last chapter mention was made of ten defilements 
which lay dormant in every man’s mind. When there is sense 
impingement, these defilements are aroused | the mind itself, 
and then having expressed themselves in physical and verbal 
action they recede to the depth of the mind itself with enhanced 
strength. When this process goes on again and again, it results 
in conflict and suffering of man. A man who is intent on 
leading a peaceful life, therefore, has to recognize these ten 
defilements and discipline his sense in such a way, that the 
strength of these defilements is gradually weakened and 
ultimately completely destroyed. 


How does a man discipline his sense so that the defilements 
in him diminish in strength gradually? It is by being mindful 
and alert. When in an alert man on seeing an object with his 
eyes arises a liking, a disliking or a mixed feeling of liking 
and disliking, he immediately recognizes it as such. He 
ponders thus: This pleasant sensation, this unpleasant sensation 
or this mixed sensation of pleasantness and unpleasantness, 
that has now arisen in me is a mere construction of the mind, 
is a crude sensation and it is causally dependent in origination 
and hence it is most wholesome to maintain equilibrium of 
mind”. When he ponders thus whatever sensation that is arisen 
in him passes away and equipoise remains. The same process 
applies when other sense faculties such as the ears, the nose, 
the tongue, the body and the mind come in contact with their 
respective external objects, i.e. sounds, smells, savours, 
physical objects and thoughts. When he is able to identify 
clearly a sensation that arises in him immediately when it 
arises, he can remain calm and undisturbed by it not being 
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attached to or repelled by that sensation. This, in Buddhism, 
is called the restraint of the senses. 


To do this is not very easy, but it is not an impossibility 
either. Such a situation has to be developed by a gradual and 
consistent programme of mental discipline or mind culture. 


A person should not embark on an advanced course of 
meditation to discipline the mind if he has not practiced the 
preliminaries at least for some time. One has to start with the 
practice of disciplining his bodily action and speech. This 
course of discipline should start with the constant observance 
of the five precepts discussed in detail in chapter two. One 
has to be mindful and alert all the time to observe the five 
precepts successfully and minutely. 


Thus a person should make it a habit to contemplate for a 
while, while in bed early in the morning, before getting out of 
bed to start a busy day’s work. He should stretch himself 
properly in bed, face upwards, and recall to mind the sublime 
virtues of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha. Having 
calmed his mind thus, he should wish that all beings be well, 
free from sorrow and be peaceful. Having wished for the 
welfare of all beings he should further wish that his activities 
that day should not result in the slightest damage, harm or 
irritation to any living being, but on the contrary should result 
in the progress and happiness of other being in some way. He 
should get out of bed with these thoughts with firm will to 
live up to them that day. 


The at the end of the day, as soon as one retires to bed, one 
should again recall to mind the virtues of the Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the Sangha. Next he should take stock of all 
that he had done during the day since leaving the bed in the 
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morning up to the time of his retiring to bed again. When 
pondering over his activities if he sees that he has succeeded 
in keeping to his resolution made in the morning, he should 
feel happy and content and make a further resolution to 
improve on them the following day. If he sees that he has 
erred or failed to keep to the mark in some things, he should 
resolve to rectify them or improve on them the following day. 
Contemplation such as this would help one to suppress lustful 
thoughts and thoughts of ill-will and hatred. When one goes 
to sleep in this state on mind one would enjoy sound sleep and 
wake up the following morning quite fresh and relaxed. 


When a person keeps on doing this as a regular practice, 
his shortcomings would gradually become eliminated and in 
their place wholesome virtues would become strengthened, 
thereby making him skilful and alert. When one engages in 
this type of contemplation daily it would help him to control 
the disturbing tendencies in him so that he would be able to 
conduct himself correctly in society for his own benefit and 
the benefit of his kith and kin, his neighbours and associates. 
Many would like to cooperate with such a person and assist 
him in all activities and he in turn would be able to do much 
for the benefit of society. 


As this book is meant just to help a beginner to have a 
glimpse of what the Buddha has taught, it is not hoped to 
burden him with a detailed description of a higher course of 
mental culture as taught in Buddhism. But it might not be out 
of place here to describe a few meditational exercises that 
would be use to a beginner to gain further control over his 
mind and develop a higher degree of mental concentration, 
when he has successfully achieved a fair degree of self-control 
by the practice of discipline and contemplation as described 
above. 
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In addition to continuing a few minutes of contemplation 
in bed daily, as set out earlier, one could select some convenient 
time daily if possible or on one or two days a week as time 
permits, preferably in the morning or late in the evening to do 
some intensive meditation. It is always better to have some 
fixed time for such meditation, say, half past six in the morning 
or eight o’clock in the evening, as convenient. It is also 
desirable to have a fixed place for such meditation such as an 
empty place in a room with the least disturbance, or an open 
place in a garden or park, if possible, in the shade of a tree. If 
the meditational practice is to be done in a room, it is good to 
have the doors that connect that room to other rooms to be 
kept closed to avoid disturbance. One should not do meditation 
on an empty stomach for it might be a disturbing factor; nor 
should one attempt meditation immediately after a heavy meal 
for it might make one drowsy. One should be dressed in simple 
clean and comfortable clothes, and should be in good health 
too. 


The best posture for meditation is the cross-legged posture 
on a mat or carpet on the floor. If sitting on the floor is 
inconvenient, one could sit cross-legged on a mattress or on 
the bed itself. One should have the back erect with the palms 
of the hands, one resting on the other, in the lap. The eye 
should be kept lightly closed. Sitting cross-legged is not easy 
unless one trains oneself to sit in that manner for some time. 
But when one is trained to sit in this posture it proves to be the 
most convenient. A person who is unable to sit in this posture 
may sit on a chair, with the back erect and the feet resting on 
the floor close to each other. 


One should start meditation with the exercise of in-breathing 
and out-breathing, which is technically called anapanasati. 
This is to consciously follow the movements of one’s breath 
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as one keeps on breathing-in or breathing-out. The breathing 
itself has to be done in a relaxed and effortless way. This is 
how it is described in the texts: “Herein monks, a monk having 
gone to the forest or the foot of a tree or to an empty place, sits 
down with his legs crossed, keeps his body erect and his 
mindfulness alert. Ever mindful he breathes in, mindful he 
breathes out. Breathing in, long, he knows ‘I breathe in long’: 
breathing out long, he knows ‘I breathe out long’. Breathing 
in short, he knows ‘I breathe in short, breathing out short, he 
knows ‘I breathe-out short’. Experiencing the whole (breath) 
body, I shall breathe in’, thus he trains himself; ‘Experiencing 
the whole (breathe)-body, I shall breathe out’, thus he trains 
himself. ‘Calming the activity of the body I shall breathe in’, 
thus he trains himself. ‘Calming the activity of the body, I 
shall breathe out’, thus he trains himself”. 


The regular practice of 4napanasati meditation would help 
one to overcome tension and confusion and help improve one’s 
memory power and presence of mind, in addition to improving 
physical health. 


The next exercise of meditation that would be of use to a 
beginner is the meditation on the impermanence of all 
phenomena. This is to contemplate on the characteristics of 
all things, namely, that things are impermanent, subject to 
constant change, and that they are causally originated; that 
every sentient being a subject to birth, decay and death; that 
however powerful, rich, beautiful, influential one may be one 
cannot overcome this state of things; that some day every being 
has to bid farewell to life. When one contemplates regularly 
on the impermanent nature of things thus one would be able 
to overcome ideas and notion of pride conceit and self- 
importance and cultivate virtues such as humility and 
comradeship. 
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A beginner could benefits much by contemplating on the 
repulsive nature of his physical body too. To begin with he 
could recount the constituent parts of his body, thus: There 
are in this body of mine hair on the head, hair of the body, 
nails on the finger and toes, teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, 
marrow, kidney, heart, liver, lungs, spleen, lower intestines, 
the bowels, stomach, excreta, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, 
fat, tears, saliva, mucus, fluids of the joints, urine etc. When 
taken separately, each of these items is repulsive even to me, 
not to speak of others. There is nothing in this body that can 
be considered as a thing of beauty or as a valuable thing to be 
preserved after death. Even when I am alive J have to wash 
my body regularly, cut the hair beard and nails in time to appear 
non-repulsive to others. If I do not clean my teeth daily and 
rinse my mouth they would stink. From nine apertures in the 
body waste matter flows out regularly and it is with difficulty 
and with regular attention that I keep it a little clean and 
unobjectionable., The inside of my body is comparable to a 
burial ground, a cess-pit and is the haunt of innumerable 
worms. When I am dead, not even my closest kith and kin 
would like to preserve my body as a thing of beauty. It would 
begin to decay and stink within a day or two.” When one 
contemplates on one’s body thus one would be able to 
overcome craving for sense gratification and possessiveness. 


Meditation on loving kindness or boundless friendship to 
all sentient beings is another very important exercise of 
meditation that would help one mould a socially benevolent 
character. One should start with one’s own self and then widen 
the scope of this meditation gradually to absorb and embrace 
all sentient beings. One would contemplate thus: 


“May I be happy and free from sorrow. May not others 
hinder my progress and happiness. May my own activities 
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result in my welfare and happiness. May my parents be happy 
and free from sorrow. May my actions result in their happiness 
and wellbeing. May the actions of others, too, result in the 
happiness of my parents. May my wife and children be happy 
and free from sorrow. May they enjoy good health. May my 
own actions result in their happiness and progress. May they 
be the recipients of the good will of all sentient beings. May 
my brothers and sisters be well and happy and free from 
sorrow. May they be blessed with all fortune. May my other 
relations such as uncles aunts and grand-parents be well and 
happy. May they be able to live comfortable lives. May they 
live in peace amity and concord. May my neighbours be well 
and happy. May they live in peace. May all my friends and 
associates be well and happy. May not misfortune overpower 
them. May all their aspirations be fulfilled. May those who 
are not well disposed towards me, too be well and happy. May 
they prosper well in life, and may they become sober and kind- 
hearted. May all human beings who live all over the world be 
well and happy. May their problems be solved to the best 
satisfaction of all. May all other beings such as animals, birds, 
reptiles, worms be well and happy. May not calamity befall 
any living being.” 


When one contemplates in this manner genuinely for a 
while, daily, one would be able to diminish the power of hatred 
and resentment in one and develop an attitude of friendship to 
others, and behave in society in a benevolent way, enjoying 
the love, friendship and respect of all beings. 


It should be clear by now that Buddhism is a practical and 
a simple way of life that can be adopted and followed by any 
keen and intelligent man to make his life happy and fruitful, 
while at the same time making a noble contribution to the 
well being and happiness of many others too. It is not an 
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abstruse theory nor is it a set of beliefs to be accepted on blind 
faith. There is in every normal human being a potentiality 
that can be made to develop in two ways. If this potentiality is 
rightly understood, guided properly and disciplined 
systematically it would result in an all round development of 
man resulting in his well being and happiness and the happiness 
of the rest of his community. But if this potentiality is ignored 
and no attempt is made to direct it in right way, man will 
degenerate psychologically and physically resulting in his own 
misery and social disharmony. The Buddha was only an 
enlightened and sympathetic teacher who laid bare this 
potentiality in man and indicated a simple but well thought 
out way of life to be followed by those who are keen to develop 
this potentiality in the right direction. So let those who are 
willing to benefit from this way of life adopt it adopt it and 
pursue it diligently. 


lr LILY 
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APPENDIX 


Some discourse of great social significance A beginner 
developing an interest to acquaint himself further with social 
dimensions of the Buddha’s teachings stands to benefit much by 
reading the following discourse too, of the Buddha. 


PARABHAVA SUTTA 
Discourse about the failings 


A discourse delivered by the Buddha to a deity (davata) at the 
monastery built by the treasurer Anatthapindika at the Jeta’s Grove 
in Savatthi. The deity requested the Buddha to explain to him the 
causes of a person’s degeneration and down fall and the Buddha 
enumerated a number of such causes. They are: 


1. A person who follows the path of righteousness prospers 
while a person who despises righteousness, degenerates; 


2. A person who delights in the company of the vicious 
and hates the company of the virtuous, degenerates; 


3. Aperson who sleeps too much, is indolent, is lazy and is 
easily angered, degenerates; 


4. A person who does not look after and nourish his aged 
and feeble parents while he is in affluent circumstances, 
degenerates; 


5. _Aperson who deceives religious mendicants and virtuous 
people, degenerates; 


6. A wealthy person enjoying all his wealth and prosperity 
alone without sharing it with those that deserve his support, 
degenerates; 
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7. A person, being conceited because of his birth wealth 
and other high social connection disregards his own kith and 
kin degenerates; 


8. A person who is given to sexual debauchery, liquor and 
gambling and who wastes his wealth for such things, 
degenerates; 


9. A person who being not content with his own wife resorts 
to harlots and wives of other men, degenerates; 


10. A person who has long passed his youth and is old marries 
a very young wife, and through jealousy keeps constant 
vigilance and guard over her degenerates; 


11. A person who associates and keeps as his guide and 
model a man given to all vices degenerates; 


12. A person with very limited means and abilities but born 
into a respectable family wishes political power on that 
account, degenerates; 


Having enumerates these conditions that cause the down fall and 
peril of a person, the Buddha concluded the sermon by saying that a 
person who clearly understands these things and live an active and 
alert life prospers everywhere. 


VASALA SUTTA 
Discourse of the outcaste 


A discourse delivered by the Buddha to a brahamin of Savatthi 
by name Aggika-Bharadvaja. This arrogant and wealthy brahamin 
reviled the Buddha by calling him an outcaste (vasala) when the 
latter came to the former’s doorstep, on his alms round one early 
morning. The Buddha was not annoyed when he was called an 
“out-caste” but very politely and calmly asked the brahamin whether 
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he knew who as out-caste is or what behaviour makes one an out- 
caste. When the brahamin admitted his ignorance about such things 
and wished to know from the Buddha the behaviour that makes one 
an out-caste, the Buddha told thus: 


|. Know himas an out-caste, a person who always harbours 
ill-will and wishes to destroy others, is full of evil thoughts 
and lop-sided in views; 


2. Know himas an out-caste, a person who has no pity and 
sympathy and kills and injures living beings; 


3. Know himas an out-caste, a notorious criminal who kills 
and injures people in village and town; 


4. Know himas an out-caste, a person who steals and robs 
people in village and town and dispossesses them of their 
worthy belongings; 


5. Know him as an out-caste, he who borrows money on 
loan and denies his indebtedness and refuses to pay them back 
when asked for; 


6. Know him as an out-caste, he who way lays and kills 
innocent travelers just for the sake of some trifle; 


7. Know himas an out-caste, he who utters falsehood when 
summoned to give evidence, for just a little gain; 


8 Know him as an out-caste, he who resorts to wives of 
his relations or friends forcefully or with consent of such 
wives; 


9. Know him as an out-caste, he who, though rich and 


possessed of much wealth, does not support his aged and feeble 
parents; 
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10. Know him as an out-caste, he who, beats and reviles his 
mother, farther, brother, sister or mother-in-law; 


11. Know him as an out-caste, he who, when requested for 
worthy advice and guidance, willfully misleads others; 


12. Know him as an out-caste, he who, having committed 
criminal deeds wishes to hide them and slips away in secret; 


13. Know him as an out-caste, he who, having been well 
treated at anothers’ place does not treat the other in a befitting 
manner and ignores him when the other comes to his house; 


14. Know him as an out-caste, he who deceives with 
falsehood virtuous men dedicated to religion; 


15. Know him as an out-caste, he who, without bestowing 
any gifts, reviles and turns away mendicants who come to his 
house at meal time; 


16. Know him as an out-caste, he who through greed for a 
few pennies engages in soothsaying , through he is fully 
ignorant; 


17. Know himas an out-caste, he who, being himself lowly, 
exalts himself while disparaging others; 


18. Know him as an out-caste, he who is quarrelsome, 
miserly, deceitful and shameless; 


19. Know him as an out-caste, he who reviles the Buddha 
or His disciples whether lay or mendicant; 


20. Know him the worst out-caste, he who claims himself to 
be a saintly person while being full of vices. 


Having described these conditions that make one a socially evil 
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person, an out-caste, the Buddha continued; “One does not become 
noble by birth nor does one become an out-caste by birth. It is 
conduct that makes one a noble person or an out-caste.” 


“Here is am illustration to prove the point. There was a son of a 
so-called out-caste by name Matanga, who became pre-eminent 
through virtuous conduct. He rose to the highest heavens through 
spiritual development, till he won the highest bliss. The fact that he 
was born to a lowly family did not hinder his path to heaven; 


But there were sons of the so-called nobility born into the lap of 
luxury, who were condemned by the virtuous for their evil conduct. 
The fact of there so-called noble birth could not stop them from 
going to purgatory; 


By birth one does not become noble or lowly,. It is by conduct 
that one becomes noble or lowly.” 


At the conclusion of the sermon the brahamin Aggika 
Bharadvaja became remorseful that he called the Buddha an out- 
caste and apologsied to the Buddha; and subsequently he gave up 
his religious dogmas and became a disciple of the Buddha. 


METTA SUTTA 
Discourse on loving kindness 


This discourse on loving kindness discusses several qualities that 
contribute to make a wholesome personality, a personality that can 
make an individual a perfect man while contributing to the society 
too. The qualities of such a personality are as follows: 


1. Sakko (ability). A person a should equip himself in all 
respects so that he is in a position to perform his duties and 
obligations to all efficiently; 


2. Uju (straightforwardness, uprightness). A person should 
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be truthful and clean in all public relations. He should be 
above fraud and deceit. 

3. | Aivaca (graciousness in speech). Ability to use speech 
sagaciously avoiding the four types of faulty speech, namely, 
falsehood, slander, harsh speech and gossip. Readiness to 
listen to another’s point of view and discuss matters coolly. 
Skill I conversation; 


4. Mudu (tenderness) ability to treat others kindly and 
sympathetically; 


5. anatimani (modesty). Absence of conceit or arrogance; 


6. Santutthi (contentment) It is not a condition of mental 
inactivity or indolence. Laziness is condemned in the Buddhist 
teachings as akusala or-unskillful. Its opposite, energy or 
endeavour (viriya, vayama) is greatly extolled. A person is 
expected to strive hard in a righteous way to improve his lot. 
He has to be active and alert, but he must not crave and yearn 
for what he could not and cannot achieve. He must be able to 
be content and happy with what he has or achieves; 


7. Subhara (easy to support, not a burden). A person 
should not be a burden to anyone in any way, but on the 
contray he should be an asset, a support, to many others; 


8. Appakicco (a person with few undertakings). A person 
should not have too many undertakings and defuse his energy. 
A man should interest himself in a few things, and do them 
thoroughly well and correctly; 


9. Sallahukavutti (frugality). A person should have able 
to feel happy and content with the minimum of personal needs; 


10. Santindriyo (senses under control). A person should 
have his senses disciplined and under control. He should be 
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so trained that no amount of temptations can distract him from 
his normal course of activities; 


11. Nipako (maturity). Ability to look at a problem 
objectively and to maintain balance of mind, equipoise in all 
situations in life; 


12. Appagabho (not reckless). A man should think ahead 
and pre-plan everything in life, be sober in all his activities; 


13. Kulesu ananugidho (not attached to families). A man 
should not have unwarranted link with any one on society; 


14. Na ca khuddam samacare kinci yena vinnu pare 
upavadeyym (one should not do a deed that would attract the 
reproach of the wise men). One should pay due attention to public 
opinion, specially, views of the wise and the learned and refrain 
from any act that would incur the reproach of the wise and the 
virtuous; 


15. Ssukhino va khemino hontu sabbe satta One should 
always wish for the welfare and happiness of all beings, whether 
they be large or small, seen or unseen far or near; 


16. Naparo param nikubbetha One should not disregard or let 
down another and one should not wish harm to another through 
anger and enmity. One should be friendly and well disposed to all 
alike, like a mother protecting her only child at the risk of her own 


life. One should develop loving kindness to all and diffuse such - 


kindness and love in all direction; 


One should bear such friendly thoughts whether he be standing, 
walking, sitting, or lying — and such attitude is called “attitude 
supreme” (brahmavihara); When one, behaves in a noble way thus, 
having dispelled dogmatic views and having dispelled all greed, 
one will never be reborn in samsara after death. 
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MANGALA SUTTA 
Discourse on the blessings 


This discourse was delivered by the Buddha to a deity while the 
Buddha was living at Savatthi. The deity requested the Buddha to 
preach about real blessings (mangala) and the Buddha declared: 


“Shunning fools and consorting with the wise and respecting 
those that deserve respect are a blessing for a man; 


“To have a suitable environment, to have a store of past good 
kamma, to have high aspirations, are a blessing for a man; 


“To have a good education, to have learnt some craft, to have 
a good discipline and ability to use speech discerningly are a 
blessing for a man; 


“ To give in charity, to lead a virtuous life and treating one’s 
relatives well, are a blessing for a man; 


“To shun all evil, restraint regarding intoxicating drinks, to 
be heedful and alert in doing what is good are a blessing for a 
man; 


“Courteousness, gentleness, contentment gratitude and 
listening to the good lore occasionally are a blessing for a 
man; 

“Patience, obedience, meeting the virtuous regularly and 
discussing the Dhamma as and when the opportunity comes, 


are a blessing for a man; 


“To practise restraint and religious celibacy, to understand 
the truths and realize the final goal are a blessing for a man; 


“Tf a man can remain unmoved, if he can maintain balance of 
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mind and equipoise when faced with vicissitudes of life — it 
is a blessing for a man. 


“When a person lives in the above manner undefeated 
everywhere, he fares well everywhere, and that is the highest 
blessing for a man.” 


SIGALOVADA SUTTA 
Advice to Sigala 


Preached by the Buddha to a young Brahamin by name Sigala, 
giving a new interpretation to a popular religious practice prevalent 
at that time. The Buddha met this young man near a steam, in the 
early hours of a morning during the winter. The youngster was 
getting ready to do an early morning ablution before worshiping the 
six quarters (directions) in response to the last word of his departed 
father. The Buddha tells him that in the Buddha’s dispensation there 
is a similar quarter worship that is more meaningful and profitable 
to a worshipper, that will help in the good of the worshipper, here 
and now, and in the hereafter, after death. To perform this type of 
quarter worship the devotee has. to do several things by way of 
making himself worthy to undertake such worship. They are: 

1 He has to abandon the four evil actions namely, destroying 
life, stealing, sensual misbehaviour and falsehood. 


2. He has to rid himself of the four psychological prejudices 
namely, greed, hatred, fear, and ignorance that induce a man to do 
evil deeds; 


3. He has to dissociate himself from the six causes that bring 
destruction and peril to a person’s wealth and property, namely 
alchololic drinks and drugs, haunting unsuitable places at odd hours, 
visiting social clubs, gambling, evil friends and laziness. 


Next the Buddha compares six groups of individuals to the six 
quarters: The parents of a person are his eastern quarter, teachers 
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are his southern quarter, wife and children are his western quarter, 
friends and colleagues are his northern quarter, his employees and 
servants are his nadir, and recluses and other religious men are his 
zenith. 


The Buddha continues: In five ways, Sigala, the parents, who 
are comparable to the eastern quarter, have to be treated. Which 
five? By nourishing them, by attending on them, by safeguarding 
family traditions, by protecting and developing the inheritance and 
performing traditional funeral rites for them when they are dead. 
When the parents are treated in these five ways, they in return do a 
fivefold sympathetic service to their child, namely, the child is 
restrained from doing evil, he is introduced and encouraged to do 
good, he is given a good education, a partner is found for him at the 
proper age and inheritance is given to him at the correct time. Thus 
I this manner a man has protection from the eastern quarter. 


In five ways Sigala, should a teacher be treated and honoured by 
a pupil, namely, by getting up from his seat (in honour) by attending 
to his needs, by being obedient, by serving him, and by learning 
diligently. When a pupil treats his teacher in these five ways, the 
teacher in turn does a five-fold sympathetic service to the pupil, 
namely, the pupil is disciplined well, he is taught well, higher secrets 
of learning are imparted to him, he is introduced to good circles of 
friends and he is given good protection from all quarters. Thus the 
southern quarter is made quite safe and secure for him. 


In five ways should a husband treat his wife, namely, by 
honouring her, by not disparaging her, by nit resorting to other 
women, by making available to her enough wealth and by providing 
her with ornaments etc. When a husband treats his wife in these 
five ways, namely, by properly organisig all activities in the 
household, by treating in-laws properly, by being chase, by not 
wasting the wealth and by being active and lively in all work. Thus 
behaving, one has protection from the western quarter. 


In five ways should a person treat his friends and colleagues, 
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who are comparable to the northern quarter, namely, by being liberal 
to them, by pleasant speech, by being helpful to them, by treating 
them as equals and by being sincere. When one behaves in this 
manner towards one’s friends and colleagues, they too in return will 
treat him in five ways, namely, they wil! protect him when he is 
weak, they will safeguard his property when he is weak, they will 
help him out when he is in difficulty, they will not betray him in 
needy situations and they will treat his children and grand-children 
as their own. In this way a person makes the Northern quarter safe 
and free from danger. 


In five ways should a person treat his employees and servants 
who are comparable to the nadir. They must be assigned work 
according to their abilities, they must be properly paid for their work, 
they must be well looked after in illness, they must be made to share 
extra delicacies and they must be released from work at the due 
time. When a master treats his employees and servants in this 
manner, they too will in return treat him in five ways, namely, they 
will rise early before him, they will go rest after him, they will take 
only what is given to them (they will not rob him), they will do their 
duties thoroughly well and they will spread his reputation. Thus 
there is protection for him from the Nadir. 


In five ways should a person treat the recluses and other religious 
men, namely, by friendly physical acts, by friendly attitudes, by 
friendly speech, by welcoming them at home and by feeding them. 
When the recluses and other religious men are treated in this manner, 
they too, will treat him in return in six ways, namely, they will safe- 
guard him from evil, they will persuade him to do good, they will be - 
sympathetically disposed towards him, they will teach him things 
anew they will further clarify things he has already learnt, and they 
will guide him on the path to heaven. Thus there is protection for 
him from the zenith.” 


When a person performs his duties and obligations sincerely to 
the above six categories of people he will be very secure in society. 
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KALAMA SUTTA 
Discourse to Kalamas 


This discourse was delivered by the Buddha to a group of young 
men by name Kalamas of Kesaputta, a hamlet in the Kosala 
country, in India. 


Many groups of religious mendicants used to visit this hamlet 
and preach to the people there, specially to the intelligent young 
men. In such meetings what these religious propagandists did was 
to uphold and praise their own religious dogmas and disparage and 
scorn the doctrines of others. The young Kesaputtiyas listened to 
all such preachers and were bewildered as to whose teaching was 
right and whose teaching was wrong. So when the Buddha visited 
their hamlet, the youngsters went to see him too, as already there 
was much widespread reputation about the Buddha’s knowledge 
and achievements. Having met the Buddha, they told him about 
their bewilderment regarding the various preachers who had come 
to their hamlet earlier and asked the Buddha for advice as to how 
they should be viewed. The Buddha told them: 


“Kalamas, do not believe something on mere hearsay, do not 
believe something on mere respect for tradition, do not believe 
something because it comes or occurs in some ancient book, do not 
believe something merely because it sounds logical, do not believe 
something on merely probability, or merely because it agrees with 
your inclinations, and do not, believe something through respect for 
personalities. Do accept something and pursue it only if you are 
personally convinced about its truth, benefit and reasonableness. If 
you are convinced that by following something, which is pronounced 
by the wise as wrong and not profitable, you will increase your 
agony and sorrow, then give up such thing as wrong and unskillful. 
If you are convinced that by following something which is 
pronounced as right and praised by the wise, you will increase your 
happiness and prosperity, then accept it as right and skilful. This is 
how you should behave in such situations.” 
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The Buddha further told the Kalamas that he had declared greed, 
hatred and ignorance as unskillful conditions and that all actions 
motivated by such conditions would result in peril danger and 
unhappiness to the person who harbours such evil psychological 
conditions. On the contrary non-greed, non-hatred and non- 
ignorance are skilful psychological conditions and all actions 
motivated by such skilful conditions would result in happiness of 
the person who pursues them. Continuing his discourse to the 
Kalamas the Buddha said that there are four benefits to a person 
who, while not becoming a slave to the unskillful psychological 
conditions, acts motivated by only the skilful psychological 
conditions. The four benefits are: 


1. If there is rebirth after death, if there is retribution for 
good deeds done, a person who harbours skilful psychological 
conditions will be reborn in a good state, in heaven, after 
death; 


2. Evenif there is no rebirth after death and no retribution 
for good deeds done, a person who harbours skilful 
psychological conditions and performs deeds motivated by 
them can be at ease and enjoy peace in mind because he is 
free from polluting psychological conditions; 


3. If evil actions result in evil consequences a person who 
does not have even evil thoughts will not be subject to 
suffering; 


4. Even if evil actions do not result in evil consequences 
then he is pure on both considerations. 


The Kalams were happy about the Buddha’s attitude and 


explanation and expressed their willingness to be the Buddha’s 
disciples. 
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